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APOLOGY FOR MY BOOK. 



Do thou remember that the poet's song 
Most oft is but the transcript faint of that 
Heard for some gracious moments when the din 
And clangorous echoes of the loud world paused, 
But ne'er forgotten. Judge thou not his strain. 
If it be sweet, rejoice, for thou hast found 
What the rude accidents of life mar not. 
Be silent if it please not, think for thee 
It was not meant, and it may others charm. 
Dearer to him who sings are lines ungraced 
If they record a reach of nobler life ; 
And the dull song may be the utt'rance faint 
Of hours whose joy was like an ecstasy. 
Shall he that sings not sing to please himself, 
But striving ever for remoter praise 
Remove himself most far in art and song 
From his self-praise — so hard to gain and keep 
That he may see his triumph wid'ning round, 
Yet know 't were better not to have deserved ? 
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IN MEMORY OF HENRY KENDALL. 



Let us not greatly wonder that his praise 

With his deserving won not equal flight. 
Few are those souls nor happy in whose days, 

Fate gave to see their fame at its just height. 
Better to be a by-word in the ways 

Where selfish men to sordid ends attain 
If he would shine hereafter in the rays 

Of pure renown. How wise who counts it gain 

To fill with glad consent a people's heart, 

His life so wrought into the common mind 
That his own words as of themselves shall start 

From lips of men on whom his face ne'er shined ! 
Thine is, dear lord of song, the nobler part 

And thine the longer praise ; nor needest thou 
To be immortal more than thy great art 

For with the years thy love to fame shall grow. 



He is secure who trusts himself and sings, ; 

And is content if he do satisfy i 

That sense most inly set which only brings 

Assurance that his verse shall never die. 
But this, time strongly changes earthly things, 

Confusing shade and substance of the old ; 
But ev'ry strain from a great heart still rings 

With nobler meaning as each year is told. 

Do thou permit, O laureled lord of song — 

Whom not these unrememb'ring days, nor lapse 

Of time, nor carelessness of men can wrong; 
Whose strain like some fair temple, pave to apse, 
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Not to be hid nor harmed shall rise ere long 

To be the wonder of a nobler time, 
And thy great fame the shame of this dull throng 

Who heard unhearing and unmoved thy rime — 

Permit that lips not alien though new 

May lift a voice of gratitude to thee 
Who taught our eyes these native scenes to view 

And Nature's beauty, though familiar see. 
In thy transmuting mind so altered grew 

This land when on thy gaze the strange light smote, 
Woodland and plain were filled with splendor through 

And in the sentient air wild strains did float. 

How strong is that constraint of growing power 

That makes of callow unperformance pain 
While dumb unease doth fruitless time devour ! 

Slow to self-understanding they attain 
Whom secretly the wilful Muses dower, 

They weary not in efforts vague and slow 
Until one perfect and revealing hour 

Comes, and great tides of light the future show. 

Young were thy lips for those pure strains of thine 

And new the art those strains that did inspire, 
They thought who heard thee first ; but day's proud shine 

Metes not the hours that poets most desire 
For time gives not the sympathy divine 

Which is both voice and inmost soul of song ; 
That grows by its own insight true and fine, 

And leaves dull years to slowly teach the throilg. 
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O how much poorer we since thee we lose ! 

It is disloyalty to think that thou 
To noble inspirations wouldst refuse 

Thine always faithful lips; now, even now 
The grace of thy great rimes their fame renews 

From coast to coast of this unstoried land 
Their own best praise, for can no hearer choose 

Not to love them, and so thy lover stand. 

Vain were the wish that, breathed in days of ease 

And forth from haunts of sweet sequestered life, 
Like notes of birds uncaring if they please 

Thy music took with bliss the outward strife. 
From pain and joy thou wroughtest song, as trees 

Take rain and windy flaws and burning rays 
By noble quality transmuting these 

To wealth of splendid bloom and leafy grace. 

No laughing verse may win us not to know 

That life for thee meant full unleisured years — 
And Art must be self-urged, swift or slow. 

Thence are those lines of pathos passing tears 
Writ when thine eyes yet young saw how the show 

And shadow of stern cares eclipsed thy light ;* — 
Saw the sad Muses signing thee to follow 

Whom the grim phases of thy life did fright. 

Thou too, O dear land, that ne'er heard a voice 
So sweet in all thine immemorial years 

As his which newly made thee to rejoice, 
Now may'st thou say unto thy northern peers 

* See dedication in " Songs from the Mountains." 
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That stand elate amid their glorious choice 
Of sons : Now hath mine age of silence end 

Lips that had life from me shall greatly noise 

My fame and hence my noblest praise shall send. 

T is meet that he should rest the sea beside. 

Far as those rythmic waters roll a law 
Doth hold them ; though dispersed free and wide 

It is no breeze can drive nor fickle flaw. 
So firm a power his genius was and guide — 

The subtile spirit that exalts to song 
Thought ere it move the waiting lips. Nor tied 

His art to times, but rose impassioned, strong, 

Above occasion, that excites a mind 

Uncentered, uninspired ; but he whose loss 
Not yet full felt so did his presence blind 

Like light poured streaming splendid floods across 
Great spaces nor disdained a way to find 

Through any interstice, that light the same 
Or it lay on some meadow as sleep kind 

Or in a hut a heav'nly presence came. 

O singer new, beneath earth's flowery brede 

It is not thou that liest, nor there lies 
Any that grace that made thee rich indeed. 

Where'er do reach thy ringing harmonies 
There, there thou art, and a new life dost lead. 

Ignoble minds time masters and lives mean, 
Strikes songless voices dumb that may succeed 

The one voice full and perfect and serene. 
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ODE IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE AUSTRALASIAN EPOS. 



Who shall say how their coming was when first 

Across the waters of an unknown space 
A land unknown upon the vision burst 

Of those rude fathers of the native race. 
Or did they flee a war they might not dare, 

Their freighted barks an exiled people bore ; 
They sought no land than theirs more rich or fair, 

Their single hope to gain some distant shore 
To rear their war-spent tribe remote from spoil, 

Remote from fear and shock of alien hate. 
What were the land ungrateful ! Blest the toil 

That gave them to be masters of their fate. 

Or did a tropic storm some merry throng 

Disporting within sight of their fair home 
Drive far th' inhospitable sea along. 

Now knowing not where lies their coast they roam 
Dejected, vainly worn, sun-scorched, athirst, 

Wild-eyed with suffering and with hunger weak ; 
In all their aching senses doubly curst, 

Their care to live, and life they scarce would seek 
If they might still their hunger's gnawing pain ; 

Nor greatest that, for with the madd'ning drouth 
Their torment grows, both hope and strength awane, 

And every pore becomes a parched mouth. 
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Was \ thus the first rude native fathers came 

Eastward or north, and passed the racing tide 
That sped them to a shore without a name ? 

Soon reconciled they grew, nor daring tried 
If happier chance would lead them back, so dread 

The mem'ry of their journey to this land. 
Then as the years increased new races sped 

And knowledge perished with the primal band 
Though dim tradition, waning dimmer, shone. 

And scarce more noble than the prey they chased 
The nomads slowly spread from zone to zone, 

And left behind what lay before — a waste. 

Nature said : Tis time a race should rise 

Beside the surges of a sailless sea 
And under brighter stars of other skies. 

Their home I give this people yet to be 
A land which asks but man that its extent 

Shall teem more fair the glories of each zone 
When with whose unused riches shall be blent 

The noblest gifts of aliens, soon its own. 
But first an exiled throng that coast shall fill, 

Invade the woods, their denizens repel, 
There hew and quarry, build, or delve and till, 

Whom not long hopes persuade but laws compel. 

Far o'er the southward tide those shores repeat 
The harmless thunders from the land of night 

Where more than cyclopean foemen meet 
And wage with fearful arms a reckless fight 

Which victory not assuages, nor defeat. 
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Now from the groaning coast a mass out-torn 
Drives the tormented sea in far retreat ; 

Or in a grim similitude of morn 
A baleful light flames from some peak afar 

Chasing the tyrant night, yet only shows 
Tracts where despair and death the masters are — 

Worse to be seen than thought its horror grows. 

Though yet those waves speed no port-seeking prow 

Nor winds though fav'ring fill the cloudy sails, 
From cape to cape the rude canoes bear now 

The timid native but when calm prevails, 
Time shall be when that tide an open way 

Will give to seamen of another mold ; 
Vainly the cape may warn or tempt the bay, 

They scorn the shore and loose each canvas fold, 
Until a race be born those coasts to rule 

And sea with sails and shore with cities throng ; 
Who with a present than their hopes more full 

Plan for the future what time shall not wrong. 

Nor those such grudging fields thafthey demand 

The utmost toil and that with least repay. 
Here falls no gracious fruit to workless hand 

Nor idle plenty dowers an idle day. 
Let those rich islands of the sun delight 

To pour their wealth upon a thankless breed 
Who live the slaves of that luxuriance bright 

Nor e'er may rise, because they feel no need. 
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Set mid between the realms of ice and sun 
And ramped by all the legions of the sea, 

These glebes by acre from the desert won 
Shall make the farmer's labor almost glee. 

There winter shall relax his surly reign 

Nor with a rout of havoc-working winds 
Shall hold his blust'ring course through that domain 

Nor torment with his fierce or subtile hinds. 
Rather with softly-teemed rains and dews 

A gentle spirit gives the earth surcease 
And leaves it fallow till kind spring renews 

Her dainty brede in lush and scented leas, 
Breathes though the forest aisles a sweet breath long 

Bidding to ope her legionary buds, 
Calls to their fav'red haunts the bright-winged throng 

And of their song inspires the full-voiced floods. 

Where lurk the savages with spear and shield 

The settler unfearing his flocks shall free ; 
The farmer shall garner his fruitful field 

Where nightly is held the corroboree. 
And the silence the wild-bird's cry doth break 

Or when loud the barbaric accents ring 
Shall for ever those gracious lands forsake, 

Those woods beloved of the wandering wing. 
A nobler voice inspires their echoes clear 

When softer lips send forth a sweeter song — 
Echoes that like imperfect spirits hear 

And imitating lose while they prolong. 
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Where in that eastward bay, a hundred hands 

The shore doth stretch to hold the fickle sea 
That murmurs past its meads and tawny sands, 

Where flowers make paradise of ev'ry lea, 
And winds are faint with sweetness ; heaven serene 

Bends over perfect scapes the savage knows, 
If skies are masked by day's outshining sheen 

Or so much hiding night their beauty shows : 
A town shall rise, and letters, arts and laws — 

The worthy labors of a high-souled race, 
And unbought love of ev'ry gen'rous cause : 

These more than wealth its noble name shall grace 

And from that mother-city shall go forth 

Tribe after tribe of her most val£d sons. 
Whether their steps incline to south or north 

Or where the western wild their coming shuns, 
A new world waits them and a future waits 

That with the largest usury will pay 
Their first harsh labors. When rude care abates 

Not mean rewards shall other toils display. 
Thus led by its own rise in noble arts, 

Like the full coming of th' obedient sea, 
Great by the greatness of its many parts 

This race shall have a long proud history. 

She said and ceased. Since then their eyes behold, 
E'en they whose hands the first blurred page have 

Glimpses of that high destiny foretold. [ turne d> 

Thanks to the past's hard lesson we have learned, 
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Thanks to the needs which are the fullest source 

Of all the plenty now about us flows, 
Thanks to the discipline though stern and coarse 

Whose best effect a rough strong manhood shows ! 
Years bring new cares, but we may not forget 

How great of soul, though in their lives obscure, 
The fathers were whose works live prosp'ring yet. 

Grant, Time, our work may be as good and sure ! 
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SOUVENIRS. 



I. 

Remote and near, on all sides houses stand 

With little fields and many a spreading tree, 

And scarce without the precincts of the town 

The woods commence and stretch beyond the view, 

A sea of waving'tender green, and boles 

Apt to uphold such masses of ombrage — 

A leafy wild and interlacing rames, 

Eternal choirs devote to song and wings 

Of many a glowing sheen, though scarce discerned 

When fled : and groves to Dryads dedicate, 

And, let me dream, not all unvisited 

By them that tempted oft the willing nymphs 

To leave their loved springs and bosky haunts 

In grove or secret glade of lovely Greece, 

Awhile to foot the airy round where soon 

A glorious green would tell to mortal gaze 

Of merry games and joyances held there 

By beings uncouth and fair, what voices sweet 

A silence broke only than they less sweet, 

And oaten stops and long-drawn piping strains 

Had made the tranced Eve herself to list 

While Cynthia her lucent face unveiled 

And sped her viewless team a nearer course 

To look on sport so gay that contrast strange 

Of forms all different but made more rare. 
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II. 

Slow rolls the course of life, yet not stagnates, 

And as some stream that makes a devious way j 

Through meadows that bestrew its marge with flowers, 

Now courts the shade beneath a wide-armed tree 

And laves the tributory grass, and now i 

Plays with its laughing waters in the sun : 

Nor deep, nor strong, but yet in motion ever. 

Early is life astir ; if chance or, happier, 

Love to commune with Nature unprofaned 

Lead thy slow steps into the neighb'ring fields, | 

Some little maid, perchance, with dew-splashed feet 

May'st see direct the slow cows' pacing course, , 

Or there invited by the voices wild 

Not inharmonious, though single each I 

Pursues a single song of alien note, 

Dost rather choose the woods' yet shadowed walks 

Where are the dearest haunts of Nature placed — 

Elusive witching Nature who will lure 

Her devotee from bush to bush, from flower to flower, 

In hope to see a fairer marvel than the last, 

Mocking him with a sweet half-hope, half-promise 

To leave him disappointed and yet pleased 

Counting the hours so spent his purest gain. 

If those charms 'suade thee to prolong thy stay, 

When thou returnest thou wilt find all life 

Where erst so late didst leave the town asleep : 

The blacksmith's stroke, the ring of shodden feet, 

The children's noise, the schoolbell's lively din, 

The whistle shrill, and interrupted song 
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Now soft, now loud, now still ; may warn thee well 
Sleep hath removed her delighting reign, 
And as night recommenced her westward flight 
And left her throne to day, so sleep to life. 



III. 

When Sunday comes to introduce the week 

That morning breaks more quiet, and the town 

Wakes later. The air fresh from leagues of wold 

And piny hills, dim aisles of slumb'rous gums 

And minty streams and breadths of brown bare foreland, 

Breathes like a blessing through the empty streets 

Unvexed by echoes of man's enginery. 

So lapses morn. Announced by clanging bells, 

Musical far-heard, near, no such matter, 

The churches ope their doors and God is worshiped — 

As if no other worship could him please 

Who made the world his temple, and his praise 

The ceaseless operation of his laws. 

And oft to lie outside in sun, and kissed 

By favors of the sportive fitful winds 

Bearing the scent of neighboring flowers and drone 

Of bees that there do pay a thievish court : 

To hear the music and the pealing choir, 

The solemn prayers and preacher's fervid voice, 

Were pleasanter, if service not so good, 

Than to be pewed within while roams the mind 

Afar in freedom that by contrast charms : 

To listen to the prayers and yet to pray not 

And let the fancy fair dream-pictures form 
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Scarce made when by a dearer vision chased, 
While -the grave preacher strings his texts and builds 
A heaven or hell upon some few dim words. 
Now service ended, hearers stop to hail 
A country friend or neighbor, and tell o'er 
The harmless gossip of the town, repaid 
With weather prophecies and hints of prices. 
Or hear the country youth, swift-tongued and rough, 
Ready with word and fist, sun-burnt of face, 
Honest and rude, boorish yet not unkind, 
Joke about their sweethearts and their horses. 
Which they love better it were hard to tell. 

IV. 

But who would see the country holiday 

Must see the town when now the rolling year 

Brings round that day, of all the crown and best, 

Raceday — in town and country hailed alike. 

The horses and their silken riders make 

But pretext, not the holiday they name. 

A mile or more without the town the course 

Lies in an amphitheatre of bare hills, 

The sheep give place to not such quiet guests 

And for a day or two the town is there. 

The canvas booths display there more than wealth 

Of Ormus or of Ind to rustic eyes, 

And more of charm ; Sydney not fairer were 

Than those white, wind-moved, evanescent marts. 

And there the pedlar temptingly displays, 

With volant tongue, his wares of pinchbeck gold, 
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His glassy jewels, pearls that ne'er knew sea, 

And all that range of gems a shameful art 

Doth imitate to dazzle country girls 

And tempt the country lad for her to buy 

What hath no worth except in her esteem. 

No fair could in her proudest hour exult, 

With more confessed triumph, in royal gems 

Flashing their splendors from her mazy hair 

Or shimmering pearls on breasts as white as they, 

Than with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes this girl 

Rejoices o'er a brooch bestud with stars 

Of such deep hues as night and skies show not, 

Or shakes her head to feel her necklace cold 

And earrings swaying 'gainst her ribboned hair. 

Or see the country dandy hasten by, 

With trousers strapped, and widely open coat 

Showing his flowered vest and trinkets huge, 

A sash of crimson silk, a yellow tie, 

Fingers beringed and scented handkerchief, 

His hair profusely oiled, and green-veiled hat, 

Jingling spurs ; all redolent of Jockey Club. — 

A centaur on his horse, ungainly off. 

Now meet year-parted friends, and often foes 

Meet and forget their quarrels and begin 

A new alliance with a longer bout. 

Greetings speed 'twixt separated households ; 

Between a smile and blush the matron shows 

Her youngest native ; and the girls and lads 

Shamefaced steal swift glances to discover 

If the past year in either hath wrought change, 
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' And blushing stammer shy short answers through 

Knowing not why they stammer and they blush. 
They go back to the farm or sheep-grazed wold, 
The household duties and the kindly cares 
Of their enhavened lives, to dream perhaps 
Of maiden grace or manly, haunting eyes, 
And hear again those faltering voices speak 
Whose tones have more sweet meaning than the words : 

Vestal and flamen of love's altar fire. 

i 

V. 

Chief occasion that but still remain 

Times few when desecration 't were to work. 

Then spade and plough, and axe, and shepherd's staff 

Relinquished lie, and to the town again, 
! Their wonted labor pleased to intermit, 

j The sturdy settlers and their sturdy line 

j Repair; and on the seldom-used way 

With burst of song and laughter's rippling gush 

And merry interchange of rustic wit 

The unaccustomed forest echoes wake 

And scare the birds within the leafy folds ; 
i Frighted the 'possum in his hollow tree 

Hears dazed and shivers into deeper sleep : 
- What time the day doth hold his eastern throne 

And air is soft, winds still and skies serene, 

And through the light-shot gloam of forest aisles 
j The parrots flash a many-colored sheen 

And shrilly challenge the unwonted noise. 

Nor spare the riders on some stretch of road 
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To test their horses' speed, and wagers win 
Or lose with many a shout and laughing taunt ; 
While from the safer if the slower seat 
The dames smile victory to their partial choice 
And punish with a laugh an awkward squire ; 
Nor fails the elders' banter which awakes 
A swift good-humored sally, or as swift 
The challenge that invites to instant deed. 
So pass the miles uncounted, until soon 
The frequent fields and houses, and each side 
A dustier road the fences bord'ring close 
Tell that their journey's end is near, albe't 
Not yet to reach, since from those neighb'ring fields 
A greeting comes from some acquaintance there ; 
And from the farmhouse, while the riders halt 
The housewife comes and will not be refused 
Till all her sudden guests are welcomed in — 
Nor but in words though kind their welcome lies. 
They who like that more sung than traveled Greek 
Have cities seen and men, the little town 
May mock though to these pilgrims it seem great : 
To these the town makes their own labored fields 
Seem solitude by contrast and their homes 
Most bare, their placid and firm-centered lives 
I Unfriended and laborious and dull. 



I 



VI. 
Yet though your lot displease it should not earn 
The subtile ingratitude of discontent. 
What if your lives commeasure with your farms ? — 
Who shall say 't is your loss those wider cares 
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That stem on every sea and ply in every land 

Yours are not ? Knowing not the artist's craft, 

The still, devout communion of high souls 

Ye know not the long solitude of mind, 

The stern discipline of creative lives, 

The thwarted love of ideals, the scorn 

Of men cast in another mold, the cares 

That part with strife a man's life and his thought, 

The pains of art — expression that doth mar 

A perfect dream ; and if success be won, 

The bitter patience need ye not to fear \ 

That waits through days of scorn for far-off praise 

When praise drives not the scanty creeping blood, 

Nor clears dim e}'es, nor fills the age-dulled ears, 

Nor wakes a noble passion in the soul. 

Nor years can bring you that unkinder fate 

To outlast love and fame and friends and hope ; 

To have no future, and the present ill ; 

To be forgotten even in your days, 

Or unforgot, to be the jeer of those 

Who see the failure but know not the life ; 

And like a conqueror conquered, to give up 

The trophies of your long-earned victories 

And sink down much more desolate because 

Those bare old brows unhonored once were crowned. 

Nor may you know the lingering fond deceit 

Mistaking men's forgetting for that hate 

Which is the constant shadow of desert ; 

And think the eagles chase you from their sky 

While 't is your nerveless wings refuse to soar 
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Yet if the grace of Art ye do not seek 

A greater beauty Nature gives unasked — 

The bloomy trees of Spring, the richer dower 

Of generous Autumn, surges wide of grain, 

And meadows deep with purple-flowered lucerne. 

Nor need I fear that Nature has no means 

To educate them that live nearest her ; 

These men that know not books the seasons know, 

Stars, winds and clouds their faultless calendars, 

And arts to win from earth her richest gifts. 
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Passionate voice of democracy, exultant, militant, triumphant, 
Poet of Democracy celebrating the destiny of unborn men 

in thy song, 
Sweet heart singing stern songs of sacrifice in times of calm- 
faced selfishness, 
Strong heart singing sweet songs of hope and ultimate 

triumph in dark days, 
Closing with tender hands the eyes of dead soldiers, dead to 

fulfil your idea, 
(So only the work could be wrought) — 
Yourself is the song we shall sing of you, Walt Whitman 

speaking for men, 
Now the echo of your great voice is ringing from uttermost 

lands. 
What music for you, old man, going with serene eyes to 

death, 
Glancing back at the fate-brooding world, singing " Go 

bravely, dear world ; so long ;" — 
The music of eyes luminous with new hope, and lives 

advancing to new destinies, 
Lips that have found voice for brave thoughts, no longer 

chorus to lie-leaders. 

What is the praise of a man who opens a new future before 

humanity, 
Therein himself leading the slaves of systems to accomplish 

themselves ? — 
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Christ's cross, Sokrates' cup, rejection of Buddh and 

Confucius, 
Then acceptance, and after a thousand years a rotting 

system again. 
Through what long paths must the world rise to a better 

gospel than yours ! 

After the deep-chanted curses of priests, hail a calm strong 

assent 
That rolls the fog of the past as a wind clears the sea fog 

from Californian valleys. 
So long have we listened to curses, of God, of man, of all 

that is or that may be, 
Now the curses die like the dying echoes of impotent 

cannon. 
Hail the great voice that rose through that din, telling a new 

gospel — 
The gospel of acquiescence with nature and co-operation 

and obedience, 
And the divine doctrine of solidarity — the comradeship 

eternal of men, 
A noble sympathy not born of ignorance and pity but of 

understanding and love, 
And a perpetual watchful hatred of the exploitation of men. 
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I. 

Heu! Quanto minus est cum reliqu^s versari quam tui meminisse. — 
Shenstone. 

May I without irreverence think, dear child, 
It was his tenderness thy feet did spare 
The rough long road of life and all its care. 
Forseeing how 't would press, his summons mild 
He said and soon from us thy presence ceased, 
Like some fair day that did but newly rise 
And with her beauty gladdened earth and skies, 
Then sudden sank back to her native east — 
If life might not deserve thee, how could death ? 
When I wake from this fever-sleep of breath 
Thou in celestial beauty far outgrown 
Our earth-bound race, wilt thou to me be known ? 
Ah yes ; thy face, life-strangered though I be, 
Through all its glory I shall know ; thou me. 

I1.^-THE ANGELUS. 

O'er sea and land, O bells, sound your soft chimes 
And fill the quiet air with that sweet voice — 
The evening air that seemeth to rejoice 
While that ye link your notes with silvery rimes. 

Far other scenes recall ye, dimpling streams, 
Rose-scented lanes, the willows' swaying shade, 
And piny groves where light with shadow played 
And frosty fields when morning faintly gleams 
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And I have heard such waning echoes borne 
Through hazy heats of noon, when in the wood 
Resounded the cicada's one shrill tone 
Or beetle's hurtling flight, and these alone. 
And deeper seemed the hot oppressive mood 
When of those liquid consonances lorn. 

III.— THE BLACKWATTLE. 
Memory's fine vision shows a woody glen 
Whose deeps till noon conceal the silvery dew, 
Scarce a wind stirs the bosky dimness through — 
Far from the homes and cares of busy men, 

Sacred to a cool silence save that when 
A pigeon 'lights to preen his wings and coo, 
Singing some new love in a season new. 
Thou standest proudly fair as if the ken 

Of all men thou to thee couldst freely win. 
But thou disdaining their regard to seek 
Dost fill thine ample arms with such a shine 
That I might think young Phoibos the divine 
Seeing thy darkness all the gloom did freak 
With golden rays that grew to flowers akin. 

THE FLOWER OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 
Greece faintly heard of thee and Jason thought 
His search successful when he brought 
The lifeless gold which had been set to prove 
Could avarice the seeker move 
O flower of the golden fleece ! 
dream of mistaken Greece 1 
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IV.— SPRING. 

What time the world doth move into that space 
Which of her course is given thee to rule 
And brings her fields into thy fav ring place 
Thou with thy train, your fair hands dropping full 

Of leaf and bloom to hide all wintry mars, 
Mov'st through the viewless fields of ether lit 
By softer radiance of more gracious stars 
To meet thy constant thrall ; before thee flit. 

The gloomier spirits of stern winter's train ; 
And breathing winds enfold the joyful earth, 
The air is soft, and seas no more complain, 
And every bud to bloom gives gentle birth ; 

Now all the woods become a sweet-voiced quire. 
So much delight thy kind reign doth inspire. 

V.— UNDERCLIFF. 

Here, while noon holds his hot and silent rule 
Without and makes a stillness in the leas 
Breathes a faint wind that murmurs through the trees 
And seems to linger ; in a shallow pool 

From rocky ledges overhead collect 
The silver drops that singly splashing fall 
And nourish growths of moss against the wall, 
With ferns and stems of white-lipped heathbells decked. 

Inwreathed among the honeysuckle's arms — 
The grey few-flowered honeysuckle — link 
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The sarsaparilla's bunched purple shine 
And single crimson buds of a wild vine. 
A scene so lonely lovely, each might think 
Himself the first to find its simple charms. 

VI.— PRAYER. 
Though I pray not, times are I sadly sigh 
And question were 't not happier to be 
A heedful hearer where it seems to me 
Small understanding is, nor tread anigh 

Those rocky paths that leave the broad worn ways. 
But the soul gives a reassurance strong : 
God needs not prayer ; life is His praise or wrong ; 
Dearer to him the fruit of lab'oring days 

Who best through toil perfects the growing man. 
Yet you that pray I neither praise nor blame 
The impulse, not your words, the spark may fan 
Till with a wider radiance it doth flame, 
And with a deeper sympathy ye scan 
Each other's life whate'er may be its aim. 

VII.— TO TRUE FREETHINKERS. 
When westward turned the elders' doubting gaze 
And west their hopes in spite of fears inclined 
Away though toilsome forth they went to find, 
Themselves content to live care-burdened days. 

And trusted they the future would be kind, 
And earth was waiting harvest, and the fields 
Would give their sons for whom they toiled the yields ; 
Nor shows the present that their hopes were blind. 
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Brothers, whose feet are on the new rough ways, 
Whose eyes behold strange breadths of waiting land 
And straits of bale, though now, O toil-spent band, 
The helots jeer, heed not ; in future days 

Men will possess where now your steps are lone 
And bless the pains that made those fields so known. 

VIII.— FAITH. 

He has not faith who dreams of selfish bliss 
The recompense of service for such end 
It is but sordid greed whose hope is this. 
Faith is that noble spirit God doth send 

To comfort a worn servant still to strive 
And most when voice and effort seem most vain 
Greatly assured that if he die or live 
Some will be blessed and better for his pain, 

Nor cares to think what should be his reward. 
Nor weighs his service lest his master wrong, 
Serving for loyalty unto his lord 
Not for a hireling's wages. If he long 

To have his struggle cease and vict'ry won, 

T is but to hear his great Lord say : Well done. 

IX.— THE MAGPIE. 

O thou that wakest to salute the dawn, 
No loiterer among the leaves art thou 
But standest lonely upon some high bough 
And hailest in a too-short strain the morn 
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That o'er the eastward hills doth spread new-born. 

No sound to interrupt wilt thou allow 

The falling cadence or the rising now, 

But fill'st the air with thy loud voice in scorn 

Of those shrill twitterings and chirps that make 
A music sweet and faint when thou dost cease 
Oft have I heard thee in some quiet brake 
While thou wast hidden in the shading frees 
Pouring thy full rich notes that echoes wake, 
Nor knew'st there was an auditor to please. 

X.— TO OAKS IN SPRING. 

Now when the Spring hath teemed the first, soft showers 
And filled the copses with a mating song, 
Ye that have struggled with rude winter long 
And all his train of not unkindly powers, 

Though ye crown not your spreading rames with flowers 
To tempt the bees with odors sweet and strong, 
Throughout the stately bulk your arms along 
Fill with a tender green their lofty bowers. 

Nor suffer all their length a gap that shows 

How stern the battle was, how fierce the blows 

That ye sustained naked like an athlete, 

And wrestled with invisible strong foes. 

Now. you through dancing leaves the low winds greet — 

You in your ease that after toil is meet. 
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XL— THE SHEPHERD. 

An unfamiliar figure in the street, 
Untimely old and shrunk, with wrinkled face 
Whereon extremes of clime alike have beat, 
He walks the village ways with careless pace, 

Or stumbles. Gone the grace of far sung days 
When on Arcadian slopes the straying flocks 
Were led by soft-piped strains and laughing lays 
To little meads that spread between the rocks. 

Now not such artful notes his fields repeat, 
No gracious Faun the clustering thickets hide, 
But sounds a plaint from struggling winds and trees 
What time the winter grows ; that passed, he sees 
Horizon lost, earth still, heaven flaming wide 
Whelmed in a summer deluge of fierce heat. 

XII.— A NIGHT JOURNEY. 

Midmost in heaven the moon doth seem to stay 
Taking the rev'rence of her starry court 
While she invests with such mysterious light 
The dreamy landscape as if her pale ray 
Suspense of life much more than sleep had wrought 
And her clear beams were shed to baffle sight. 

The road runs devious through the open meads 
Whose brooding calm the sudden noises break : 
The driver's timeless song, the snorting steeds, 
And ring of shodden feet ; the echoes wake 
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And sound distinct and slow ; and faint we hear 
Afar the tinkling cattle-bells, or rush 
Of frighted sheep ; or from the glade a steer 
Looks, turns and looks, then dashes through the brush. 

XIII.— IN THE GREAT HALL, UNIVERSITY. 
The golden light that floods the tranquil scene 
Outside falls multiplied here and transmute 
From splendid uniformity whose sheen 
Makes true the chymist's dream of priceless fruit 

To crown a labor wasted yet not vain. 
The marble burns with splendors not its own, 
And from the pavement as from glowing pane 
One picture shines, from this and on that thrown. 

More glory than this flaming glass can yield 

Had those great ones who shame the painted show : 

Bede in his cell and Sidney in the field. 

With such pure fame as theirs I pray may glow 

The records of thy centuries to be, 
Dear namesake of the last of chivalry. 

XIV.— SAPPHO. 
As Semele by Here's dark advice 
Asked of dread Zeus for her love's recompense 
That she might see him with a mortal's eyes 
As when heaven blazes with his effulgence ; 

She saw and perished, by his splendor slain. — 
Thou, Lesbian, though crowned by Muses' grace, 
Didst tempt the son of Aphrodite's reign 
And perished by his power thyself didst raise. 
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Now the Fates add a crown to that erst borne — 
The cypress to th' inviolable bays 
And Love himself laments when past his scorn 
His dearest singer of those fair young days. 

He seats thee next himself and doth relenting give 
That as for love didst die, with Love shalt ever live. 

XV.— ON A PROPOSAL TO EXTERMINATE THE 
SWEETBRIAR. 
How much is their economy to hate 
Whose souls more value clods than thy dear bloom, 
Who deem not where thou art is consecrate 
With beauty's benediction. Yet their doom 

Nature doth charge herself shall not blast thee ; 
And though they ban, yet ever will be found 
Some that love thy wild yet gracious beauty 
Will give thee in their precincts safer ground. 

And thou wilt show in gratitude to these 
Thy pinky cups with deeps of living gold — 
A nectared chalice each for sybarite bees. 
Those dainty cups and the rare scent they hold 

Might tempt the breeze to stay amid thy leaves 
And sleep self-potioned with the charms it reaves. 

XVI.— UPON AN ECLIPSE OF THE MOON. 
Slow comes the moon unto her highest place, 
And faint besprent with here and there a star 
The all-enfolding ether shows afar. 
But suddenly she stays her tranquil pace 
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And now a pallid change is on her face ; 
A misty veil of darkness 'gins to mar 
That faint shine e'en : the shadows victors are. 
Sure she hath met some dreadful lord of space. 

Earth and the rough-faced seas behold, and air ; 
Earth in her fields and gloom-smit cities prays 
To see the hollow skies for thee prepare, 
And ocean fretting in his rocky bays 
Asks of his unresponsive mistress where 
She hath so long hid her accustomed rays. 

XVII.— TO SPARROWS IN THE CITY. 

Dear little brown philanthropists, although 
The haughty darlings of your race rejoice 
In pleasaunces remote where each wild voice 
Sovereignly disdainful of our praise doth flow, 

Ye have made choice and are content to stay. 
Sure ye do love us or our grudged eaves 
And the few crumbs that our indiff 'rence leaves 
• Could tempt you not. Your year is always gay, 

But chiefly gay that time when Spring doth strew 
My elder's thick-sown leaves almost as thick 
With scented disks of shimm'ring white. How quick 
Those wings while ye your fickle loves pursue ! 

I think you grateful since that ample shade 
With sudden sunshowers of brief notes is paid. 
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XVIII.— FOR A PORTRAIT. 

No dimple breaks the smoothness of that cheek 
Where here a blush and here a pallor lies ; 
What softness fills those shy yet wistful eyes, 
While part the lips a welcome glad to speak, 

And in that bezel show their ranged pearls. 
Around her face the hair from that wide brow 
About a neck like soft wind-molded snow 
Falls in a lustrous maze of rippling curls. 

Are these the sum ? Then were a marble face 
Most beautiful. — And in her features shrined, 
The soul's own light and charm of her pure mind 
Ennoble all that sweet unconscious grace. 

Fairer her face is since her life is fair, 

Nor care shall waste it and e'en time shall spare. 
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As dawn in the uttermost east 
Comes with a paling of stars, 
Comes with a purpling of skies, 
With a rosy suffusion of cloud, 
A silent assurance of air, 
A joyous expectance of earth, — 

To love when it rises to reign 
From life's horizon of youth 
All being advances to hail 
Lord of youth's passionate years. 
And the scepter and crown of his sway 
Are th' assent of the heart and the joy 
Of the life under life that now hastes 
To translate all its prophecies long 
From the region of vision and dream. 
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You bid me say if I do know 




Where Love his kingdom holds. — 






'T is not upon a brow of snow 




i 


Nor in the tresses' folds. 






No, but in eyes that live with light, 




j 


And in a mouth of rose, 






In swift sweet dimples of the cheek — 


| 




There love his power shows. 






Ask me no farther else I'll say 






T is in your blushing cheek 






That love does all his charms display, 






And thence his conquests seek, 






And I will swear thine eyes do shine 






Love's fairest beacon-fires ; 






He's dearly saved who shuns, but he 


i 


I 


Love-lost who there aspires. 


i 
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Shy flower that aye delights to grace 

A desert place, 
And glorify the thankless stones 
With golden crowns and cones, 

While in the meads thy sisters fair 

The bounty share 
Of wind and dew and sun, content 
With whate'er good be sent, 

Some corner narrow and obscure 

Dost choose, secure 
From sudden grasp of hands unkind 
That oft thy sisters find. 

Would'st rather safe be than admired 

And so retired 
Those charms to lovers only show 
That rocks hide from a foe. 

Nature denies the haunting scent 

To others lent, 
Instead she gives thee longer stay 
Than beauties of a day. 

They ope and show their charms awhile 

Their life a smile, 
Then close and gently die ; but thou 
Death not so swift can bow. 
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Tell me the charm of thy haunts, bird, 

Far in the unknown West, 
Of the desert pools whose* waves are stirred 

By press of plumy breast 
And the diver's plunge and flutter of wings — 
Then the ripples speed their increasing rings. 

Tell of the lakes that sleep in the reeds 

Crystal and gold and green 
Whenever the wind his legion leads 

Through banks that sway and lean 
They renew the fable of olden Pan 
Who taught his music through reeds to man. 

How oft sought'st thou rest in darkling glade 

In some well-hidden pool 
Where centurial trees o'erspread their shade 

And waters glimmer cool, 
And the gentle murmur of leaf and wave 
Are the only voices that nature gave. 

Tell of the marsh in the swamp-oaks' gloom 
Whence sounds the curlew's cries 

Echoing like prayers of souls in doom 
That aye unpitied rise ; 

Of the river's reach and the shallow flow 

Of creeks whose waters sparkling go. 
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Say how in a night of fear thy glance 

Through the dark woodland aisles 
Saw the corroboree's measured dance 

And the sway of painted files 
In the camp-fire's light while the echoes long 
Bore far the chant of the savage throng. 

Thine eyes too saw on some inland road 

The laboring oxen draw 
The dray that groaned 'neath its pilfed load 

As it felt the burden sore, 
While the teamster trolls in his rough strong voice 
Some bushman's lay, to a bushman choice. 

Or now thy wings upbore while below 

The brown plains far expand, 
Desolate but for the flocks that slow 

Stray and nibble, or stand. 
And the shepherd sees with a careless gaze 
The familiar scape half-hidden by haze. 
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What magic hath the air this day of Spring 

That it can bring 
So many mem'ries of woodland delight — 
The tender shadow mixed with tender light, 

The birds' full song, 
The gracious silence, halting hours and long ? 

For in this dream I leave the noisy streets 

For cool retreats 
Of forest aisles and bowers of underwood, 
While constant memory obeys my mood 

Again I see 
The far abodes of charm and mystery — 

Those woods where envious Autumn hath no sway 

Nor there she may 
As in the northern climes her victims freak 
With colors that approaching fall do speak. 

Those glowing hues, 
The wonder of a week, I would not choose. 

Nor where like lords despoiled stretch miles on miles 

The naked piles 
Which as unpitying victors storms berate, 
And from those woods, their lovfed haunts so late, 

To mourn the wrong 
Silent from grief depart the quiring throng. 
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Here in unending songs the woods rejoice 

And hear a voice 
Each hour resume an intermitted lay, 
Pouring bloom-perfect notes, so full and gay, 

Now fast, now slow, 
Air and the echoes seem to overflow. 

When as the dawn suffuses eastern skies 

While night still lies 
Amid the dewy shadow unawake, 
The magpie swells from knoll or silent brake 

His loud sweet tune. 
How rare those notes, that always end too soon ! 

As if till that song ceased each voice were still 

Now air doth thrill 
With other fainter and less daring notes, 
Yet is this revelry of dainty throats 

As sweet though soft 
As theirs to whom the echoing woods ring oft. 

Full many a voice, O wood, hast thou unnamed, 
Though none hath famed 

Save it those twitterings and tremolos clear, 

Yet are to thee its consonances dear; 
Its perfect art 

In thy long symphony fills well a part. 

On him who mem'ry-haunted walks thy halls 

The music falls 
Wanting such charm as fills the olden rimes ; 
Sweeter, O wood, than that of other climes 

Thine own song flows, 
As wattle blooms for thee, and not the rose. 
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Yet wert thou through all seasons still the same 

Spring but the name, 
How few would love that fair monotony. 
So do the passing months bring change to thee, 

Nor change so great 
Since no month ever sees thee desolate. 

Twice in thy pleasant year the wattles crown 

With golden down 
Their somber rames, and with the gums' stiff leaves 
A dusk-white fragrant bloom May interweaves 

And Spring bestows 
Many a flower less bright and sweet than those. 

Nor but one sense to please dost thou incline. 

Breaths anodyne 
And heavy with perfume of flower and wood — 
Mysterious scents whose founts do search elude — 

The warm air holds 
And bears far out upon the neighb'ring wolds. 

How great an answer is your gracious mood 

O stately wood, 
To those who oft deny the charms thou hast, 
And think thee dumb because their ears are fast ; 

And, full of care, 
Find not those tranquil hours which they sought there. 
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wallflowers with the jonquils white, 
When Spring's first winds blow wid'ning rifts 
In winter skies and swift soft drifts 

Of rain athwart the tender light, 
Then ope your gentle eyes to see 
Who wakes you so caressingly. 

Sweet flowers of England and of France, 
Give me your perfume till I dream 

1 see the jonquils' gracious gleam 
On bosoms throbbing in the dance 
The village dance when twilight falls 
And meet the young-souled Provencals. 

Nor you, wallflowers, forget mine eyes. 
Ye speak of placid English garths 
Where far beside the winding paths 
A wilderness of blooms there lies, 
Like music visible that are 
Or leafy heavens, each flower a star. 

Wallflowers, your opening buds be mine 
And yours, O golden-hearted jonquils, 
Till from these far Australian hills 
1 bring a bloom with them to shine. 
What flower from this flowery land shall I 
Set to your sweet-breathed blossoms nigh ? 
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The waratah I may not choose — 
That would outshine your modest charms, 
Nor swamp-mahogany's floss-flowered arms, 
Nor golden wattle the shade that woos, 
Crimson splendors and bells of the heath, 
Honeysuckles, nor sarsparil's wreath. 

No, but a stem of dainty bells 
With silver rims, in a rose-red sheaf, 
Dropped from a wealth of shining leaf 
I bring from sun-kissed slopes and dells. 
May it gain a breath of scent from you ; 
Do ye borrow a nobler hue. 
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Now slowly down the glowing west 
The waning daylight dies, 
And half across the crowded street 
A length'ning shadow lies ; 
Ruder and longer than in day 
The town's harsh noises rise. 

Through all that troubled din there falls 

A swift short carillon 

Note linked with note comes softly down 

And wanes as softly on. — 

Almost unheeded, scarcely heard, 

Those notes pass gently on. 

As true and sweet as that clear voice 
The mission is of Art, 
Lest we at all forget that life 
Of which our life is part, 
Not forcing and not leaving us 
To serve the selfish mart. 
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TO A SKYLARK HEARD IN A WINTER MORNING. 



Why dost thou spread thy dewy wings 

Before the morn, 
Nor wait the slow-paced hour that brings 

Reluctant dawn ? 
Hath this scene nought can charm thee not to rise 

Into those cold far skies 
Now when no full throats bid their voice prolong 
A strain twice heard in echo and in song ? 

Or hast thou mem'ry of a rite 

No more revered 
And urgest thy full-wingfed flight 

To where insphered 
In his own splendor comes thy deity. 

Him, him when thou dost see 
Thy song is full of transport and delight 
Like gush and fall of fountains in the night. 

Nor needest thou the flowers to wrong 

To grace thy prayer 
The more ethereal bloom of song 

Dost thou bring there. 
What voices thine are, Earth, that thou hast given 

Such pure strains to heaven, 
Content when ring from that remoter sphere 
Notes worthy thee to give and heaven to hear. 
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Wide heaven opes and shows its sunlit spaces 
Far deeper now than in long summer's reign, 

And clouds snow-soft drift through those airy chases 
Like ice-isles moving on a waveless main. 

The air is coolly still save when a breeze doth shiver 
The tufted grass on yonder lea, and make 

The brown thin bark about the gums to quiver 
And their stiff foliage in rustlings wake. 

As for a space each leaf to speech attaining 
Doth fill the air with whisp'rings emulous — 

The breeze that hastes those secrets as disdaining 
And quits the leaves with sadness tremulous. 

So deep the peace that when a bird cries, echoes 
Seem farther off and longer to repeat, 

So faint, methinks from woody depths a voice grows 
Of Dryads 'plaining in their far retreat. 

Through leafy canopies and on the meadows 
The passage slow of straying clouds I mark 

Afar I watch them come and in their shadows 
The forest green doth solemn grow and dark. 
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And as I softly tread, the quietude increases- 
So strange a quiet that myself I stay 

And half-expect when every echo ceases 
To see a form or hear a voice of Fay. 



Yonder the light falls barred with shady tracings 
From neighb'ring boughs upon a little rill 

That pours its gurgling flood through rocky chasings 
Or doth its sandy pools undimpled fill. 
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O thou that liest there shrouded round With Egypt's mystery, 
Spelled with the poppies and myrrh to thy sleep of eternity, 
Keeping thy state in that quiet hall with awful simplicity, 

Well for thee thou could'st not dream of the sight the sun 

saw that day 
When broken by alien hands thy sepulchre open lay — 
The place of thy dreamless rest while the centuries rolled 

away; 

Well that thine ears could not hear the noise of their 

implements rude, 
Hear the blows which rang on the rock that their utmost 

force withstood 
While hollow echoes thund'ringly rolled through the dark 

solitude, 

Else hearing, how hadst thou feared the sight that would 

meet thine eyes 
When the Arab robbers would gaze on thee with joyful 

surprise 
And the cruel faces light to look on their spoil where it lies? 

For thou wast spoil to the spoiler, O child of old Egypt past, 
All the embalmers' gums did but keep thee for this at the last. 
And the mighty guarding of Netpe the priests had over thee 
cast. 
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So the burial hills of Thebes hold thee no more in their 

breast, 
But the echo of students' feet is round the place of thy rest . 
In a land beyond seas remote thy fathers knew not nor 
guessed. 

Ask of the darkness for light and ask who thou wast or of 

whom, ! 

Little they thought of our wonder whose hands laid thee in 
the tomb ; 

Ages have passed since the day that witnessed their storyless 
doom. 

They and the cities they built, the gods they worshiped, 

the kings, 
Temple and priest, have gone to the womb that gives and 

takes all things, 
And like a voice from the grave their name of a dead people 

rings. 

Dead in the dawn of thy youth a wondrous existence is 

thine, 
A bud with no flower beneath, the glow without grace of 

the wine. 
O God, is the body eterne — the soul like a flame after shine 
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See the altar where the lights 
Glimmer faint between the flowers 
And the sculptured Christ doth hang 
'Bove the marble and the gold — 
In his blood and wounds and thorns, 
In his face of pain, protest 
From the creed that makes a pomp 
Of his dying agony ; 
Where the pictured windows throw 
Gloom and light and painted show, 
Gloom more rich and deep than light, 
Pain and only pain their tale ; 
Where the mother's tearless eyes 
Gaze upon the shameful cross 
And the face where death has fixed 
Sign of deeper pain than his. 

Grace and sweetness of the flowers, 
Purple gloom shot through with light, 
Sheen of marble coldly white, 
Gleam of silver, glow of gold — 
All this pomp and show is here 
To give each word religious awe. 
With his face to people turned 
Stands the priest with hands upspread 
Speaking in the olden tongue 
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Half a prayer and half command : 
Sursum corda, lift your hearts. 
And a boyish voice returns : 
To the Lord we lifted them. 

Priest, O priest, religion's pomp 
Cannot hide thine ignorance. 
And the ancient form of prayer 
Speaks, but what of sense is there ? 

Never did hunger or thirst 

Or stress of the uttermost want, 

Fondest desire of the heart, 

Longest travail of the mind, 

Call more fierce to be satisfied 

Than the world its problem to solve. 

Never the ages did ask 

Of thy learned race in the past 

With such swift and eager tones — j 

Tones with undertones of pain — 

The question this age doth put : 

To what god, priest, to what god, 

To whom shall we lift up our hearts ? 

In Greece of the earliest days, 

In the way out of Kadmeian Thebes, 

With mystery as her robe 

And horror of death as a shield, 

With the light of a purpose of bale 

In the deeps of her motionless eyes, 

Lips fixed though parted and red 
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And sealed with a smile that was scorn, 
With a womanhood fairer than fair 
In her face, and membered like beasts. 
She sat and men named her in fear 
The Throttler, the slayer of men ; 
With her lips and her eyes and her voice 

More fatal than sea or than war ; 

For she spoke but a sentence and paused, 

Darkly shining her motionless eyes, 

And awaited she knew would not come. 

As men in the hold of a dream 

List and but half-understand, 

Who stood in that presence gave ear, 

Heard and but half-understood, 

With the shadow of Fate dark'ning round 

Seen not for the spell of that face. 

Then she rose and he bowed to his doom. \ 

To what god, O priest, to what god, 
To whom shall we lift up our hearts ? 

To whomso hath no part in our life ; 
Who sees with uncaring eyes 
From his seat of untroubled ease — 
Who made the world long ago, 
The earth to be servant of man 
And man to be thrall of the earth ? 
His word hath a spell of such power 
That the world still swings on its way 
And man lives and loves and dies ; 
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As he said, all things obey, 

He looks with a satisfied gaze 

From a heaven we know not where 

On the doings and strivings of men. — 

To the man on the cross shall we pray, 

With the thorns on his death-dampened brow, 

With the agony foam at his lips ? — 

To the shadow of God shall we pray, ~ 

The Ghost, a name and no more ? 

We are done with all names ; though we die 

We will know what we fall down before. 

O fathers, who are as those suns 

In the deeps of the ether's abyss 

Like a stain of a mist of a light, 

And known scarce more than unknown ; 

Ye who were young with the world, 

Whose gods were thunder and fire 

And wind and sea and earth and light, 

We are sons of your thoughts even now, 

Strong were your hearts as the earth that ye tilled 

And rude as the seas that your rude prows cleft, 

And your gods were even as you were. 

Better to us are the gods in our days, 

In our hearts, in our minds, in our strenuous labor, 

Than the gods of a past that we know not. 

Is our god then only a force, 

And nature its manifestation — 

A force though it give to us corn and blossom, 
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That swings through ethereal space 
The dark and the shining world-spheres ? 
Overgod, hear us ; this is no god of ours. 
A spirit that works in the heart of force 
And whose gift or withholding is blessing — 
Words cannot name him, nor thoughts encompass ; 
He is revealed in the failure of undergods. 

O Oidipos, savior of men. 
Come with thy swift young sense to our aid ; 
Go for us forth from the gates of our Thebes 
To the ways where the Throttler waits brooding. 
Be powerless the spell of that cruel fair face, 
And charmless the sound of that sweet fatal voice, 
And the question asked in the maddening words 
Answer with words swift and keen as a sword. 

But no Oidipos avails, 

No vicarious solving avails. 

Each must go forth from the gates of his Thebes 

To the Sphinx-haunted ways, 

And the question of Fate must he answer 

Or die with the question unsolved. 
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QUESTIONINGS. 



What vain subtility is this that tells 

It is not God who makes his victim man 

But man himself, and he alone doth choose 

His place with greater or with meaner souls ? 

What shall we say when this late seer tells 

Each soul by God's appointment maketh choice 

And first doth move amid the noblest ranks 

Of those celestial hierarchies eterne, 

And there doth stay as shows his nature pure, 

Or gross doth downward sink through cycles vast — 

Each perfect to itself but seen above 

Ignoble and ignobler till pure eyes 

Sdain longer survey — until it may reach 

Where its like spirits dwell and there doth dwell ? 

Is this man making victim of himself, 

Or God that takes a wider sweep to strike 

A fiercer blow ? 

His blame it is who makes a hell if men 

Go there ; his blame if we his heaven miss. 

What will ye, men ? — That we shall praise a power 

Far off, unheeding or implacable, 

And being mightier much more dread than Zeus ? 

Better the Hindu fatalist's despair 

Than bend before a Sultan of the East 

With bowstrings, gibbets, poisoned chalices 

For foes, and harems for his sycophants. 
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" Lo, he blasphemeth," and their mouths are full 
With shafted words. The blasphemy is his 
Who thinks, not who denies, the hideous lie. 



What spoils my life ? — The sin a thousand years 

Remote of some undreamed progenitor ? 

Whose is the prime of guilt ? Who then should suffer- 

I who inherit, he who left the sin 

Envenoming like a usurer's hate 

To blight in thought-past eons, or the power 

Who made the law that this should ruin me ? 



But the last word is said not. Who shall say 
Heaven hath a law against the law of earth ; 
Or love and justice, truth and charity, 
All that do here make our transcendent good 
Seem foul and worthless to diviner eyes ? 



Blest is the hope that after life and death, 
Changed it may be, but then our truer selves, 
In what changed sphere soever, we shall dwell 
Not strangered quite from each ; and we shall know 
Those earlier departed whose kind eyes, 
Transfigured faces and celestial speech 
Shall be our earliest welcome what time new 
From the transforming touch of death we come 
By unreturning ways from life to life. 
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Though the hope 
Is faint and less assurance than desire — 
More an instinctlike craving after life, 
More an instinctlike fear of utter death 
Such as the gnat shows in the spider's hold ; 
And though our hope grows great an hour and dies 
Borne down by doubt and deaths of all the dead, 
This is a strong stay when our doubt is strong : 
If earth be all, then are we none the worse ; 
If fuller life succeed, we too shall live. 



Yet it the promise of continuing life 
Held put before us, rather threat than hope, 
Forlorn to dwell immortal with strange shades 
For ever strangers though immortal all, 
Such life would be more dreadful than our fear. 
There is an age when man lives in his past, 
Nor heeds the present if he knows ; for such 
The future has no dearer hope than this 
Then he shall join all those in life he loved, 
Made one by death with those whom life made one. 
And if the mind gives up its treasured ghosts, 
'T is so with stars that fade before the sun. 
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THAMURIS. 



EURUTOS. 

Say what this swift return doth mean. 

LEADER OF THE OIKHALIANS. 

O King, 
Prepare to hear a marvel that doth pass 
In strangeness and misfortune all that bards 
Do sing of earth's most miserable sons. 
Late we set out for Dorion and with us went 
Thamuris, of all the singing race the best, 
With lips of song and fingers music-moved. 
And when at noon we rested in the shade 
Thamuris told o'er his victories and too bold 
Made boasting challenge to the heav'nly nine 
The Muses, offspring of Kronion Zeus, 
And with rash words he slighted their great art. 
He strayed into the grove and when we rose 
He was not with us. Him we found anear 
But changed in mood ; thoughtlost he stood and dumb 
And when we spoke he answered not nor seemed 
Even to hear our words. And marveled we, 
Aweful, the cause unknowing. Then he moved 
But as men move when in a fateful dream 
They see the gods' dread omens and start up. 
And though he walked it was with doubting steps 
And hands forthstretched, as if to guard his way. 
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Then knew we that the gods had stricken him, 
And swiftly to Oikhalia we returned 
Leading the fated bard's god-darkened steps. 
And as we held our sad course Thamuris 
Told that the angry Muses had appeared 
And from him reft his sight and nobleart. 
But them we saw not nor their voice we heard. 
So wondrous are the workings of the gods. 

EURUTOS. 

Speak, Thamuris, and leave us not in doubt 
Whether the gods have punished thee and why. 

THAMURIS. 

Thamuris, alas, once called golden-songed, 
Thracian Thamuris, no longer golden-songed. 
How harsh my punishment for thoughtless sin ! 
Upon a day that now I know how sad 
The summons sped through the obedient land 
That in the face of the god-cherished kings 
The bards should meet in contest of their art 
Before the people all whose long applause 
Should not be victory's only guerdon there. 
The praise of princes, like a gracious rain, 
Swift-falling from those lips not apt to praise. 
A wreath more bright with honor than with gold — 
These should be witness of a skill supreme, 
Standing king-crowned and people-hailed the first 
Of them that sing beloved of gods and men. 
Then I arose exulting in mine art 
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And feared not less success than I should be 

Triumphant in that strife whoe'er opposed. 

And as I fared to Dorion my heart 

Being full of hope and bold with pride to win, 

I rashly spoke, extolling mine own skill ; 

"If e'en the sacred daughters of great Zeus," 

I cried, " should stand with me in that arene, . 

" Yet would I bear away the prize, for none 

'* Of mortal birth can strive with me and hope 

" To win success that by my failure comes. 

"•Nor know I that those vaunted ones above 

" Are better than the bards I conquered oft." 

Then in one evanescent glance mine eyes 

Beheld them whom I had affronted rash. 

As in the presence of the blessed gods 

What time they meet in Zeus's golden hall 

And lie reclined lapped in Olympian joys 

Taking well pleased the nectar-crowned cups, 

The Muses I beheld as then they rise 

With supreme beauty in each glorious face, 

And seize the lyre the gods attent to trauce 

And swell the notes that bring a pained delight. 

O did I not deserve their glory see ! 

Then closed mine eyes to all the sights of earth 

That all my dayless life henceforth I should behold 

Not the kind face of man nor any grace 

But heavenly fronts charactered with my scorn — 

Beauty that was my ruin and disgrace. 

They sang ; 't was of my sin. And so they sang 

That but the music of their wondrous voice 
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Doth chase all mem'ry of my skill away, 
Nor have I any wish again to strive. 
And the same spell that holds my songless lips 
Doth lie upon the mastery of my hands, 
For who could touch the lyre like Thamuris ? 
But now no more the lyre these fingers seek. 

CHORUS OF OIKHALIANS. 

Who can resist the decrees 
Of strong and masterful Fate ? 
Who would attempt to displease 
The lords of love and of hate ? 

They are strong in hate and love, 
And swift their will to repay ; 
From the seats of ease above 
All powers of earth they sway. 

Angry their eyes to behold 
The insolent pride of man : 
Fierce and unloosing their hold : 
Dread and unfailing their plan. 

Deep be his counsel and wise 
Who dares the gods to withstand, 
Clearer than sunlighted skies, 
Firmer than sea-beaten land, 

For their ears are prompt to hear 
Bold words their sway that deny, 
And their messengers are near 
With a swift and stern reply. 
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1 
From heav'n that smiles with light : 


Hastes the unerring stroke, 


Their power but once doth smite \ 


And the mightiest is broke. 


' Who can resist the decrees 


Of strong and masterful Fate ? 


1 Who would attempt to displease 


The lords of love and of hate ? 


: 1 
The gods rule, and his strongest foe 


Is himself who doth provoke 


Their ill-will to him below — 


Their irredeemable stroke. 


Thamuris, only thy pride 


Sadly successful could be ; 


The defeat from foes defied 


Wrought by thyself we see. 


i 

Vain the effort of each foe 


To surpass thy perfect worth, 


And each effort did but show 


None was like thee upon earth. 


But thy tongue to music set 


Now no more hath power to charm, 


And thy hands the lyre forget 


Nor again shall hold the palm. j 
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Nor again shah see the face 
Light and darken, smile and lower, 
While above from lordly place 
E'en the princes own thy power. 

Where was note so honey-sweet ? 
Where was strain so far renowned ? 
What for him was more than meet 
Who did strive but to be crowned ? 

Yet those crowns did only move 
His pride and vaunting challenge, 
Till the heavenly sisters prove 
How he sinned by their revenge. 

Thamuris, only thy pride 
Sadly successful could be ; 
The defeat from foes defied 
Wrought by thyself we see. 

Yet with thee the solace stays 
That no less than heavenly 
Were thy fictors, and the bays 
None of earth did wrest from thee. 
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THE HUT ON THE FLAT * 



Once it befel whilst travelling far in the country 

An axle broke of the coach, and we walked a mile on to the 

inn, 
There to seek help and send men back to the coachman 
Who had unharnessed his horses and hobbled them out by 

the wayside 
And built up a fire, for 't was growing dark, and there waited. 
Soon round a turn of the road we saw the inn we were 

seeking. 
The Selectors' Arms it was named and stood by the side of 

the road, 
No building else cotild we see save the stables and barn at 

the rear, 
And from the inn ran fences whose length the darkness 

concealed. 
Built was the house of slabs, long and thick and rudely 

planed by the hatchet, 
The interstices with plaster filled and covered by strips of 

tin. 
The beat of the rain had denuded the front of its limewash ; 
Save for the blotches of white the wood was bleached grey 
i by the weather. 



* It might be well to say, to anticipate an improbable annoyance, 
that in this poem I have changed the names as Well of persons as of 
places. 
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At each end was a chimney huge though it rose scarce over 

the roof-tree. 
The roof was but sheets of bark made fast to the rafters with 

battens, 
Over the road swung a creaking sign whose time-defaced 

legend, 
Tarnished gold upon faded azure the time-defaced legend, 
Was marred by warp and split of the wood in the heat of the 

summer 
A kerosine lamp sent dim rays through a dusty pane 'bove 

the doorway, 
And under, painted on tin in letters rude and misshapen, 
The law's brief form you could read ; and a notice in 

name of the landlord 
Promising fair entertainment, the best in the country ; 
Take the host's word for it there painted on tin to be read 

'bove his doorway. 
But better than notice of law, or legend, or dull faint rays of 

the oil-lamp, 
Thither invited the great wood fire that filled the room with 

its radiance, 
Flashing from bottle and glass, invading shadowy nooks and 

retreating, — 
An irresistible greeting for now the wind became keener, 
Damp and clinging and cold was the wind from sweeping 

o'er rain-slaken lands. 

The host was a man neither old nor young might you call 

him, 
Thickshot wiih grey his beard and hair, but youth was not 

out of his eyes, 
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Swarthy and sunburnt of face, in form broad-shouldered and 

sturdy, 
Ungracious though firm and clear was his voice, and his 

manner sullen-complaisant, 
As of a man not accustomed to setve and to whom the 

burden is hateful. 
Soon our mishap was told and a party went back to the 

coachman — 
The groom and another servant and with them one or two 

idlers, 
Men of that strange breed that are never found far from a 

tavern ; 
Lounging about the verandahs in summer and at the fireside 

in winter, 
Now in the billiard-room, now in the stables, everywhere 

idly contented, 
Assiduous students of oaths and. learned in pedigrees heroic, 
Horses their heroes : bodies possessed by the souls of former 

innkeepers 
One might think if he held the rigorous doctrine of Asia. 
Back to the bar room we came after supper and gathered 

close to the fire, 
There sat and talked to while away time till our journey 

might be resumed. 

Sitting thus at the fire there entered a man and saluted us 
With a " good night'' comprehensive and established himself 

at the fireside. 
He seemed to be known in the place, being met with a chorus 

of welcome. 
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Tall he was and so spare that he seemed to be taller 

Yet not ungainly — his movements told of lithe alertness and 

strength. 
Bronzed was his skin from exposure to all the moods of 

our climate. 
Under brows so heavy and firm that seemed the eyes to be 

sunken, 
Large grey eyes shone filled with perception and shrewdness, 
Yet with something abstract in their gaze as wont to seek 

far for an object. 
Between moustache and beard showed red full lips slightly 

parted, 
And upon his features rested a look, though grave, that was 

far from morose. 
His dress had marked him a bushman, if manner and form 

did not tell it. 
Riding trousers he wore that were strapped in the country 

fashion 
Confined at the waist by a broad leather belt with glistening 

buckle 
And hid below the knees by leggins that covered the boot 

tops. 
Unvested, beneath the open coat that swung from his 

shoulders about him 
Puckered and sagged by riding, a red Crimean shirt 

showed — 
One of those men out of place in a parlor or in the streets 

of a city. 
If you would know the grace and strength of that manhood 

fashioned by nature 
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See him when from the herd a young bull mustered a 

first time 
Saddened by turmoil unwonted essays a headlong escape, 
Thundering on with a swiftness and onset resistless, 
While to increase his fear confusedly sounds the noise of 

pursuit. 
Then the rider and horse one of purpose seem of one body, 
Knees pressed in to the saddle, reins loose in the grasp of 

the left hand, 
Bending forward, while fingers grow rigid and tense round 

the stockwhip, 
Waittng the moment when tells the unusual speed on the 

bullock 
While the spirited horse increases his pace without effort. 
Then with a whistle through air the sinuous length of the 

whipthong 
Straightens out to the crimson wisp at the end of the well- 
plaited thong, 
And in the reach of that silken lash whose touch is of steel 

finely tempered, 
Soon ends the desperate flight and the herd gives inglorious 

safety. 

The talk was of murders and crimes, but rather to hear was 

I eager 
The wheels of the wishfed coach than idiom and drawl of 

the speakers, 
Mixed with oaths uncouth, the sport of undisciplined fancy, 
Till the new-comer spoke. After the meanderings of the 

others 
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In a travail of telling some story cumbered by detail 

enormous 
Failing unexhausted at ev'ry attempt, the earliest words of the 

stranger 
Came as on shipboard a wave when the green flood surges 

quite o'er you 
Stopping the breath with its cold, and leaves the delight of a 

new sensation ; 
So was the sound of his voice to me wearied with droning 

and drawling, 
Quick was his voice and firm, and swift appropriate gestures 
Accompanied the words, and his features changed with the 

mood of his tale. 

You ve heard of Warradgery run, he said, where old Morris 
Died a while back ; I was stockman there, years ago now. 
Morris had an old shepherd up there, God knows his name, 

I do n't. 
There s many a man in these parts whose right name nobody 

knows, 
We called him Old Jack ; he was n't so old but quiet and 

queer in his ways, 
And for a station hand uncommonly steady. You know 
If we work hard in the bush, when we get a chance of 

enjoyment 
We take our pleasure like work, as much as we can at a 

spell ; 
Perhaps we 'd do better to take our sport as V ve heard some 

do with their wine 
Drinking to taste and not to be drunk. Well, it 's our way. 
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Jack had little to say, the same as most of the shepherds. 
Often I Ve thought when a man has no one to talk to, 
Nothing but sheep and his dogs around him day after day 

and for ever ; 
Silence becomes so familiar at last that his voice is strange 

to himself. 
You might think he is shy, but his silence is ignorance and 

habit. 
All he learns is the news of the run in a yarn with a stock- 
man or rider, 
And nought of the world " inside" he knows save when he 

gets from a shearer 
Or some of the station hands a newspaper, months after 

date. 
He does n't dislike a yarn, but he must do most of the 

listening, 
That is the way with the most, but Jack liked to keep to 

himself. 
If he noticed you coming his way he would drive off the 

sheep if he could ; 
But if he must stay, he would merely answer your questions. 
" Going wild " they said on the run and he was left to 

himself. 

His hut was out on Dingo Flat, three miles or more from the 

station — 
A lonely place ; between hut and the station lived no one. 
A gunyah of slab the hut, bark roofed ; the walls within 

lined with sacking. 
Only one room it had, and the fireplace took up a side. 
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Opposite, raised on short posts and built in the slabs of the 

wall, 
Was a bunk for his bed, planked dp at the head and the 

foot. 
From the top of the bunk to the wall a part of the hut had 

been ceiled, 
And in the loft thus made he kept his bridle and saddle. 
The floor was the earth flattened well by tramping and 

beating. 
Under the window unglazed and closed with a strong 

wooden shutter 
Stood his table uneven and rudely made of deal casing 
Supported on saplings short that were sunk in the earth of 

the floor, 
He had made it himself ; between table and fireplace a 

campstool. 
Beside the window his cupboard was placed, a gin case 

nailed to the wall ; 
On it rested some pipes and a bushman's various trifles, 
Scattered about the hut were his simple household utensils. 
And save himself and his dogs in the place was never a 

living creature. 

This hut stood down at the end of the Flat, behind it a pen 

for the sheep. 
A hundred yards from the door ran a little creek and 

about it 
Here and there grew a she-oak tall and somber of foliage. 
Black and green wattles and pines and gum trees covered a 

hillock 
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With a thick scrub to the summit. This in the front to the 

east. 
Behind the gunyah were flats with low bare hills alternated, 
Bare were both flats and hills save for here and there a huge 

gum. 

Riding one day by Warraman Creek, amongst the scrub on 

the hillside 
And over the flats by the water I saw Jack's sheep were 

astray. 
Neither Jack nor his dog responded when loudly I cooeyed. 
So I rode on to his hut. The door was closed ; not 

dismounting 
I struck on the door with my stockwhip handle and listened, 

— no answer. 
Again I struck and a faint voice said, " For God's sake 

come in." 
The door was locked and I broke the hasp with repeated 

blows of a log, 
Entered and saw in the twilight Jack lying still in his bunk 
So like a dead man that at first I scarcely believed he was 

living. 
Shrunken and ghastly pale was his face unmoving among 

the blue blankets. 
He had not the strength to rise, but when he saw who it 

was entered 
A change came on his face as he found relief from some 

terror ; 
And when I stood at his side he stretched forth weakly yet 

eager 
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His wasted hands to grasp mine and strove, though they 

could not, to hold me, 
And sitting beside him he told me the tale I will tell you. 
It was long hearing for me ; though he seemed impatient to 

tell it, 
His strength would fail a,nd long he would lie unwillingly 

silent ; 
When he spoke 't was with many a groan and pause between 

the words that he gasped. 



Stay by me, Jim, for the time is not long to my death 

A week have I lain and the sickness threatened before that. 

As I grew feeble and worse, fearing my strength would 

utterly fail me 
I turned the sheep loose; better lost than starved in the 

yard. 
And never the face of one living I saw but only a face that 

I wished not ; 
For whether I slept or I waked, or open mine eyes were or 

closfed, 
Ever a dreadful vision burned through my sense to my soul — 
Eyes with a terrible threat and reproach in their passionless 

sameness : 
Living eyes in a dead wan face that was gapped with a 

ruinous blow. 
And I thought it the judgment of God the face of my victim 

should haunt me, 
And the eyes of him whom I slew should witness my doom 

without pity. 
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Three years ago it is now, one wild night a man weak and 

ailing 
Wandered up to the hut and asked shelter ; O God, that he 

had not ! 
But this is hell — to do crime and gain not, yet never undo it. 
He entered and lay that night in a bed I made on the 

hearthplace, 
He was worse in the morning and wandered much in his 

mind, 
And in his madness he talked of his money and bade me 
Open his swag to be sure it was there ; from that day I 

wished for his death 
But I thought not yet of a crime, expecting he would not 

recover. 
When the delirium passed he lay so feeble and helpless 
I thought some day to return and find he had died in his 

sleep ; 
Then I might hide his swag and give them word at the 

station 
A sick man came to the hut and after a day or two died. 
But one day he rose by himself and thenceforth grew 

stronger. 
He knew it as well and said I would find' he was grateful 
*' You will not lose by me," he declared, "I am not so poor 

as I look." 
Forgetting — how should he remember? — when mad alike 

we gazed on his wealth. 
And daily I brooded about the chance of his money escaping. 
Though I tried not to show my desire he might have 

perceived it, 
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For I was afraid he would leave some time and find his way 

to the station. 
Nightly I brought back the sheep, and while I penned them 

our ration 
He cooked and laid out our meal; in silence we ate it. 
Then he would sit at one side of the fire, I at the other nor 

speak, 
For I was never a talker and he got tired of everything soon. 
If he began to talk Fd say " aye'' or " no/' and all the while 

I was thinking 
Of the notes in his swag I had seen when first he came to 

the hut. 
When the fire burnt down he went to the bunk while my bed 

I made on the hearth. 
One night coming back I got tired of it all ,; shall I wait, I 

said to myself 
Till he gets strong and goes off and all his money goes 

with him ? 
You have a right to it, too ; but for you he had died on the 

Flat. 
So the mischief had worked while I knew not whither my 

thoughts were leading 
And the deed I must do to possess his wealth then first rose 

bare in my mind ; 
For a moment I shrank, then my purpose was deadlier 

strengthened. 
When he turned in I listened till I heard his steady low 

breathing 
Then rose, took the axe, gently felt in the dark for his face 
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Struck once and he loudly groaned, shuddered and then he 

lay still. 
Mad to conceal him then with the axe I hewed a grave 

under the bunk 
And wrapping his body yet warm in the bedclothes he lay in 
Hurried it into the hole, threw the earth back and placed the 

box over. 
I burnt the swag, and his money, you '11 find it all in the box. 

When he began I thought him by sickness and loneliness 

maddened 
And the story some dream of his fever, but as he proceeded 
Without a pause save that which his illness commanded 
In spite of myself I believed. When he ceased, he lay silent. 
Almost I feared to stay there ; the murdered man lying 

beneath us, 
Above him his murderer dying at night in that hut on the 

Flat. 
He asked me for water at length and I went for it down to 

the creek. 
Never did night seem more lovely to me, every star stood 

out from the blue, 
There was no wind and the air was cool and fresh, and the 

scene most silent — 
Perfectly silent but for the distant wailing of curlews. 
The very trees seemed asleep and my steps broke harsh on 

the quiet, 
The water was calm as the air, and when I disturbed it 
Danced in the ripples the shimmering stars as if delighted 

with motion. 
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There was no moon and the starlight showed no horizon ; 
And the world stretched out to the stars in that shadowless 

landscape of twilight. 
Back I turned to the hut. I gave the man drink and sat by 

his bedside 
And waited there through the dreary hours knowing him 

past any help. 
Uneasily slept he awhile with many a shudder and groan 
Sometimes sobbing, then delirious waked, and towards the 

morning he died. 
AH his face working, and shrieking : I did n't do anything 

with it 
Suddenly broke his shriek to a groan and passed through his 

limbs a strong shudder 
Then like a blow from a hand unseen the death change 

smote ail his face, 
So he died and at once I rode back to the station. 
Morris was down in Melbourne, and I told the manager 

Benson. 
At daylight he sent off a man to round up the sheep, and 

later 
He and I rode down and fastened the hut till a magistrate 

came. 
Then I went over to Wirra, and Jackson and his overseer 
Came the same day to Warradgery. The hut never saw 

such a muster, 
For the story had spread and everyone wished to attend. 
Below the bunk the floor was dug up ; not four feet under 

the surface 
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We found what had been a man, with rotting blue blankets 

about it. 
And when all proceedings were over no shepherd could be 

persuaded 
To live near the spot, a stranger soon heard of the story. 
A new hut was built farther on and the old one abandoned 

left standing. 
So Jittle by little the place went all to destruction 
The shutter was torn away and the door fell hung by one 

hinge, 
The sacking got torn down within and the rain beat in 

through the cracks, 
Fallen wholly one slab left a ruinous gap in the front, 
The roofing was loosed by the wind and the bark frayed out 

into ribbons 
So looked the hut on that desolate Flat the last time I saw it 
Late in a stormy day in August ; the sun was not sunken, 
Yet was the landscape darkened by cloud ; the creek was 

swollen by rains ; 
Over the Flat a heavy wind blew and whistled among the 

she-oaks 
Bringing now and again a shower of thick stinging sleet 
While my mare stopped for a drink I turned in my saddle 

and gazed 
Up to Jack's gunyah standing desolate there as I tell you. 
I have seen some places unholy in different parts of the 

country 
But the God-forsakenest spot that ever mine eyes were set on 
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Was the scene of Jack's crime, that stormy evening in 

August — 
Blasted as if the place shared in the curse on a pitiless 

murder. 

Soon after the coach came up and we set off again on our 

journey, 
Neither spoke to the other, each in his corner sat silent, 
We two the passengers only. What my comrade was 

thinking I know not ; 
But the damp wind blowing hard through the trees by the 

roadside 
Was ever in my sad thoughts as the moaning wind in the 

she-oaks ; 
And the driver's song and the rythmic fall of horses' feet on 

the highway, 
The ring of the wheels and clash of harness and sound of 

the threatening whip, 
Made an accompaniment to : I did n't do anything with it ; 
To the shriek of a deathful voice : I did n't do anything 

with it. 



THE END. 
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